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|? naan served as the metropolitan of Kyzikos, a 
ity on the southern coast of the Sea of Marmara, 
on the landward side of the isthmus of the region of 
Mysia, during the third quarter of the eleventh centu- 
ry.’ Three parallel examples of lead seals that he issued 
during this period have survived and have been pub- 
lished (Figs. 1-3). With this article, two other speci- 


Se Funds for the accompanying photographs were kindly pro- 
vided by Holy Cross Greek Orthodox School of Theology. I wish 
to thank Margaret Mullett, the two anonymous readers and Joel 
Kalvesmaki for their insightful comments and suggestions for 
improving this paper. I am grateful to Jean-Claude Cheynet for pro- 
viding photographs of the two seals from the Bibliothéque natio- 
nale de France. English translations of the New Testament and Old 
Testament come from the King James Version and Brenton (Zhe 
Septuagint Version of the Old Testament {London, 184.4]). All other 


translations, unless otherwise credited, are my own. 


1 Foralist of the few datable textual references to Romanos as the 
metropolitan of Kyzikos, see PBW, Romanos 108, http://www.pbw. 
kcl.ac.uk/id/person/108632 (accessed 1 February 2010). For over- 
views of the Byzantine metropolis of Kyzikos, see F. W. Hasluck, 
Cyzicus (Cambridge, 1910), 192-209; C. Mango and I. Sevéenko, 
“Some Churches and Monasteries on the Southern Shore of the Sea 
of Marmara,” DOP 27 (1973): 235-79, correcting earlier observations 
made by Hasluck; R. Janin, Les églises et les monastéres des grands cen- 
tres byzantins (Paris, 1975), 193-214; and “Kyzikos,"ODB 2:1164-65. 
2 ‘The one example belonging to the Fogg Museum of Art, no. 707, 
was most recently published in DOSeals 3: no. 53.8. A second speci- 
men belonging to the George Zacos collection appeared in G. Zacos, 
Byzantine Lead Seals, vol. 2, ed. J. Nesbitt (Berne, 1984), no. 879, 
pl. 85. The third example, in the Moscow State Historical Museum, 
was originally published by N. Liha¢ev, Istoriceskoe znacene 
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mens are added to this group for the first time (Figs. 
4 and 5).° The obverse of these seals bears an image of 
the Virgin, seated on a high-backed throne with her 
feet resting on a footstool, nursing the Christ Child, 
who reclines on her left breast. The enthroned Virgin is 
flanked by her usual sigla, MP OV — Mx(ty)p (eo) 6 
(Mother of God). The inscription encircling this image 
reads 


+KEOOCMUOEICCEEANIZWINY 
KATAICXVNET, 


K(upie 6 O(€6)c nov, 6 eig ot Ehrrilwv od 
Kataorydvet (at) 


“Lord, my God, whoever hopes in you is not 
y y 
put to shame.” 


The reverse has a seven-line invocative inscription: 


italo-greceskoj ikonopisi izobrazenija Bogomateri (St. Petersburg, 
1911), 163. The PBW mistakenly assigns this third example to the 
Hermitage. A description of the seals, including a transcription 
and translation of their inscriptions, along with a listing of all their 
citations of publication is also found in the PBW, boulloterion 975, 
http://db.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/id/boulloterion/975 (accessed 1 February 
2010). The PBW’s iconographic description, however, does not 


describe the image of the Virgin and Child as the Virgin Nursing. 


3 The two specimens belong to the Bibliothéque nationale de 
France, Paris, nos. 1874 and 1875. 
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FIG. I 

Lead seal of Romanos, 
metropolitan of Kyzikos and 
synkellos, eleventh century, 
Fogg 707, Arthur M. 
Sackler Museum, Harvard 
University Art Museums, 
Cambridge, MA, Bequest 
of Thomas Whittemore, 
19$1.31.5.707 (diam. 30 mm). 
Virgin Galaktotrophousa 
on obverse (photo courtesy 
of the museum) 


FIG.2 Lead seal of 
Romanos, metropolitan 

of Kyzikos and synkellos, 
eleventh century, Zacos 
Collection (diam. 32 mm). 
Virgin Galaktotrophousa on 
obverse (photo after Zacos, 
Byzantine Lead Seals, 2: no. 


879, pl. 85) 


FIG.3 Lead seal of 
Romanos, metropolitan 
of Kyzikos and synkellos, 
eleventh century, GIM 
93368 KP-820772 

P-5880, State Historical 
Museum, Moscow. Virgin 
Galaktotrophousa on 
obverse (photo courtesy of 
the museum) 
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+OKERO, |TWCWAY|A’PLWIMANG)| 
MPONOAITH|KVSIKOVS|CVIKEA]-AG)- 
O(e07d)xe B(oy)O(Et) TH o@ SodA(w) ‘Ponave 
u(nt)potoXity Kulixov (kat) ovyxérw 
“Theotokos, help your servant Romanos, 
metropolitan of Kyzikos and synkellos.”* 


Surviving Byzantine images of the Virgin 
Nursing, or Virgin Galaktotrophousa, are very uncom- 
mon compared to numerous other Marian icono- 
graphic types,” even on lead seals: from my database of 


4 Instead of the suspension mark on the reverse, line 3, character 2, 
the BnF specimens have W. 


5 Fora study of the significance and relative rarity of the image 
of the Virgin Galaktotrophousa in Byzantine art, see A. Cutler, 
“The Cult of the Galaktotrophousa in Byzantium and Italy,” JOB 37 


FIG. 4 

Lead seal of Romanos, 
metropolitan of Kyzikos 
and synkellos, eleventh 
century, no. 1874, 
Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, Paris. Virgin 
Galaktotrophousa 

on obverse (photo 
courtesy of Jean-Claude 


Cheynet) 


FIG. 5 

Lead seal of Romanos, 
metropolitan of Kyzikos 
and synkellos, eleventh 
century, no. 1875, 
Bibliothéque nationale 
de France, Paris. Virgin 
Galaktotrophousa 

on obverse (photo 
courtesy of Jean-Claude 


Cheynet) 


9,202 examples with religious figural images (of which 
3,870 depict the Theotokos), ranging from the sixth to 
the fifteenth century and drawn from published collec- 
tions, the image of the Virgin Nursing is found on just 
four examples: the first three pieces mentioned above 
from the metropolitan Romanos and one specimen 


(1987): 335-50 (repr. in idem, Byzantium, Italy and the North: Papers 
on Cultural Relations [London, 2000}, 164-89), which also includes 
a discussion of Romanos’s seal (3.41, fig. 1), as well as a similar image 
on the seal of a contemporary, Michael Ophrydas, a member of the 
civil bureaucracy (341-42, fig. 2). Cutler, however, cites only two 
examples of Romanos’s seals: that of the Moscow State Historical 
Museum and that belonging to the Zacos collection. For a discussion 
of the early Coptic images of the Galaktotrophousa, see E. Bolman, 
“The Enigmatic Coptic Galaktotrophousa and the Cult of the Virgin 
Mary in Egypt,” in Images of the Mother of God: Perceptions of the 
Theotokos in Byzantium, ed. M. Vassilaki (Aldershot, 2005), 13-22. 
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from the eleventh-century judge and motarios Michael 
Ophrydas.® 

When selecting images for their seals, bishops 
and metropolitans usually chose a saint that had tradi- 
tional associations with the hierarchs’ sees, such as John 
the Theologian for the metropolitans of Ephesos, and 
Demetrios for those of Thessalonike.’ If not the image 
of the saint who enjoyed a local cult, or in the absence 
ofa local saint’s cult, hierarchs then most often selected 
an image of the Virgin for their seals. Only in a very few 
instances did they choose an image of their homony- 
mous saint.® In a singularly rare instance in Attaleia of 
Pamphylia, an image ofa local, famous, and miraculous 
icon was used for a hierarch’s seal.? 

In my database of religious figural seals, Kyzikos 
has seventeen examples, ranging from the seventh 
to the twelfth century, belonging to fourteen differ- 
ent individual bishops and metropolitans of the city. 
Eleven seals bear an image of the Mother of God; one 
has an image of Christ;!° one depicts St. Basil;!! two 
exhibit St. Demetrios as the single owner’s homony- 
mous saint;!* and two holy figures are uncertain.? So 
Romanos followed a practice common both locally and 
empire-wide among ecclesiastics, that of selecting an 
image of the Theotokos for his seals. But Romanos’s 


6 For the three seals belonging to Romanos, see n. 2 above. For 
the seal of Michael Ophrydas, see V. Sandrovskaja, “Sfragistika,” 
in Iskusstvo Vizantii v Sobranijach SSSR: Katalog Vystavki, 
3 vols. (Moscow, 1977), 2: no. 802 and Cutler, “Cult of the 
Galaktotrophousa,” 341-42, fig, 2. 

7 Forasurvey of these trends in metropolitans’ sphragistic imag- 
ery, see J. Cotsonis, “Saints and Cult Centers: A Geographic and 
Administrative Perspective in Light of Byzantine Lead Seals,” SBS 
8 (2003): 9-19. 

8 Ibid., 12-17. 

9 Acertain Theodosios, bishop of Attaleia in Pamphylia during 
the second half of the eleventh century, placed on his seal a repre- 
sentation of the celebrated Lukan icon of the Virgin Aigyptia (the 
Egyptian) which belonged to the homonymously named church 
in that city. J. Cotsonis and J. Nesbitt, “The Virgin Aigyptia (The 
Egyptian) on a Byzantine Lead Seal of Attaleia,” Byzantion 78 
(2008): 103-13. 

10 Zacos, Byzantine Lead Seals, 2: no. 552. 

11 V. Laurent, Le corpus des sceaux de l'empire byzantin, vol. 5, pts. 
1-3 (Paris, 1963-72) (hereafter Corpus, 5/1), 1: no. 352. 

12 Zacos, Byzantine Lead Seals, no. 446 and DOSeals 3, no. 53.3. 
13 Laurent, Corpus, 5.1: no. 349 and I. Koltsida-Makre, Bolavriva 


LodvBdéBouNa cuNoyys Oppavldy-Nixoratoy Noutopatixod 
Moveetov ASnvev (Athens, 1996), no. 245. 


employment of the image of the Virgin Nursing was 
most uncommon, emphasized by the accompanying 
rare inscription presented in the opening paragraph. 
The Virgin is the most popular holy figure 
depicted on seals, and her image was the one most fre- 
quently used by hierarchs of the Church. In the case of 
the metropolitan see of Kyzikos, however, there was a 
long, specific, and close association with the cult of the 
Virgin that could further explain the use of her image 
for the metropolitan seals of this see.!* At least three 
churches dedicated to the Mother of God were known 
in the metropolis of Kyzikos during the Byzantine 
period.!> One of these enjoyed particular prestige: the 
Theotokos Phaneromene (Virgin of the Apparition), 
also referred to as the Acheiropoietos ([image] not made 
by hands), indicating the presence either of an icon of 
the Mother of God reputed to be of miraculous origin 
or of a reproduction of a famous icon in the capital.'¢ 
This shrine was originally a pre-Christian temple dedi- 
cated to Rhea, the mother of the gods, who enjoyed a 
great cult in Kyzikos. During the reign of the emperor 
Zeno (474-491) the temple was converted to a church 
dedicated to the Mother of God. Throughout the 
Byzantine period this conversion was perceived as part 
of the divine plan of salvation. In his sixth-century 
world history, the chronicler John Malalas recounts 
the episode of Jason and the Argonauts, who, during 
their stay in Kyzikos, built a temple in the city and then 
asked the oracle at Pythia Therma to whom the temple 
should be dedicated. The response announced a triune 
God whose Word would be conceived by a virgin whose 
name is Mary—it should be her house.!” The prophecy 
was then engraved above the entrance to the temple. It 


14 For the Byzantine metropolis of Kyzikos, see above, n. 1. 
15 Janin, Les églises et monastéres, 202-5. 
16 Ibid., 203-4. 


17 John Malalas, Chronographia, ed. L. Dindorf (Bonn, 1831), 
77-78: “tya dt thetpéw tpetv Eva podvov dyiédovta Oedv, ob Adyos 
&pOrtoc ev ddaet xépy Eyxvoc Eotat. Odtos Hanep téEOV Tupiddpov 
pécov dtadpayov dravta xéopov, Cwypetouc natpl mpooatet dapov. 
Adbtijs ota Séu0c, Mapla dt todvopa adtijs. Kal ypdwavetes tov 
Xpyopov of Hpwec ev \(Ow, rot papudpy, yadxéors ypdunacry, Zynkav 
el¢ td bEpOvpov Tod vaod, kahéoavtes tov olxov ‘Péas pytpdc Oedv. 
Satis olxos peta xpdvous toMods tyéveto éxxAnala tic aylas Kal 
Oeotéxov Maplac bd Zrjvwvos Bacthéwe.” For an English transla- 
tion, see The Chronicle of John Malalas, trans. E. Jeffreys, M. Jeffreys, 
and R. Scott, ByzAus 5 (Melbourne, 1986), 37-38. An abbreviated 
version of the story is found in the seventh-century excerpts of John 
of Antioch in Fragmenta historicorum graecorum, ed. K. Miller, 
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was this temple that became the church of the Virgin 
during the reign of the emperor Zeno. The legend was 
later repeated, almost word for word, in the chronicle of 
the twelfth-century historian George Kedrenos.'® 

In 610, this church of the Theotokos, actually in 
Artake (Hyrtakion), a suburb of Kyzikos, achieved 
prominence when the metropolitan of Kyzikos, 
Stephen, presented the emperor Herakleios with a 
crown from the church as a divine aid in the emperor's 
battle against the usurper Phokas.!? Much later, in 1328, 
the emperor Andronikos III traveled through Kyzikos 
to venerate a celebrated icon of the Mother of God 
known as Acheiropoietos that was kept in this church 
in Artake.?° Toward the end of the fourteenth century, 
the icon of the Virgin Acheiropoietos in Artake was 
still an object worthy of significant pilgrimage and pos- 
sessing patriarchal rights. The rights for overseeing the 
icon were given by Patriarch Neilos to Matthew, the 
newly elected metropolitan of Kyzikos, in 1387.7! 

A monastery dedicated to the Theotokos 
Phaneromene, equidistant between Artake and 
Peramos, and linked administratively to the latter, 
was a locus of pilgrimage that continued up into the 
twentieth century. A celebrated, miracle-working 
icon of the Virgin, known as the Phaneromene, had 


5 vols. (Paris, 1848-78), 4: no. 15, §48. See also Hasluck, Cyzicus, 
24-28 and 161-62 and Janin, Les églises et monastéres, 203. 


18 George Kedrenos, Synopsis historion, ed. I. Bekker, 2 vols., 
CSHB (Bonn, 1838-39), 1:209-10. 


19 Theophanes the Confessor, Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, 
2 vols. (Leipzig, 1883-85 [repr. Hildesheim, 1963]), 1:299. For an 
English translation, see The Chronicle of Theophanes Confessor: 
Byzantine and Near Eastern History, AD 284-813, trans. C. Mango 
and R. Scott (Oxford, 1997), 428. See also Janin, Les églises et les 
monastéres, 204. 


20 John VI Kantakouzenos, Historiarum Libri IV, ed. L. 
Schopen, 3 vols., CSHB (Bonn, 1828-32), 1:339: ““Ymd 38 tov 
avtov xpovov 6 Bactheds cig Kilixov érepaiwOy, dua pev THY THs 
Oeourjtopos dyetpotointov eixova,  mpdc Tov év Lptaxiw vaov Hy, 
mpooxvvyowy,...” See also Janin, Les églises et les monastéres, 204. 
To follow the geographical description of this section, see the map 
at ibid., 192. 

21 Acta et diplomata graeca medii aevi sacra et profana, ed. 
F. Miklosich and J. Miller, 6 vols. (Vienna, 1860-90 [repr. 
Athens, 1960]), 2:110: “rapadtdwar d@ abt@ h petpidtys Huov 
Kal Te év tH ‘Yptaxiw edpioxdueva matpiapxixd dixata, Hyovv ta 
dvo TpocKUVyUATA, TO TE THS MavuTEepayvov Lov deonolvys Kal 
Oeourtopos tig Ayetporotov ...” See also Janin, Les églises et les 
monastéres, 204 (gives erroneous page number for the Miklosich and 
Miiller edition). 


been transferred to this monastery from the Méyac 
Aypés (the Great Field), a monastery across the isth- 
mus on the mainland (Bithynia) that was destroyed 
in the beginning of the fourteenth century by either 
Ottoman Turks or Catalan mercenaries.”” This icon 
of the Virgin Phaneromene from the monastery of 
Peramos still exists: in 1922 it was transferred to the 
Ecumenical Patriarchate in Istanbul.?° It is a standard 
Hodegetria type and has been assigned to either the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and thus could not have 
been a prototype for Romanos'’s seal.”* Given that this 
monastery of the Phaneromene, which guarded the 
homonymous icon now in the Patriarchate, is situated 
between Artake and Peramos, various scholars claim 
that there is no reason not to identify the icon with that 
of the pilgrimage icon of the fourteenth century placed 
at Artake, which Andronikos III venerated.”? 

There was, however, another celebrated Byzantine 
Marian icon on the isthmus of Kyzikos which was in 
competition with the Acheiropoietos Phaneromene. 
This other venerated icon was housed at the monastery 
of the Theotokos Lebentistra, in the valley of Egri Dere 
near Saint George, close to the center of the northern 


22 R. Bousquet, “Laffaire de Péramos,” EO 6 (1903): 402-3; 
Hasluck, Cyzicus, 52-53; T. Xanthopoulos, ”L’image de la Vierge de 
Péramos,” EO 14 (1911): 220; Mango and Sevéenko, “Some Churches 
and Monasteries,” 267; Janin, Les églises et les monastéres, 204; and 
C. Konstantinide, “H Ayetpotointoc-Davepwuévy tov TIpwtwv 
Tahmoddywv,” Aedr.Xpiot. Apy.Er., ser. 4,24 (2003): 96. 

23 Bousquet, “Laffaire de Péramos,” 402-3; Hasluck, Cyzicus, 
52-53; Xanthopoulos, “L’image de la Vierge de Péramos,” 217- 
20; K. Makres, “Ta Xwptd cal te Movactypia tio Kulixyvije 
Xepaovvyaov,” Mixpaciatixa Xpovixd 8 (1959): 165-72 (published 
posthumously; the text was written in 1901); Janin, Les églises 
et les monastéres, 204; and Konstantinide, “H Ayetporointoc- 
Mavepwuévy, 96-97. 

24 G. Soteriou, Ketuydia tod Olxovuevixnod Ilatptapyetou 
(Athens, 1937), 26, pl. 8; Janin, Les églises et les monastéres, 204; 
The Oecumenical Patriarchate: The Great Church of Christ, ed. 
A. Paliouras (Geneva, 1989), 97, fig. 73; S. Demetrakopoulos, O 
Tlatpiapyixes Olxog xai Nads tod Davaptov (Athens, 1996), 128 
(where the photograph is reversed) and 129; A. Kariotoglou, 
Constantinople, the Cathedral City, vol. 1, Constantinople, the 
Patriarchal Cathedrals (Alimos, 1996), 128; and Konstantinide, “H 
Axetpotointoc-Davepwpévy, 97. 

25 Xanthopoulos, “L’image de la Vierge de Péramos,” 220; 
Janin, Les églises et les monastéres, 204; and Konstantinide, “‘H 
Axetpotointoc-Davepwuévy, 97. 
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shoreline of the isthmus of Kyzikos.2® At the end of 
the nineteenth century this icon was transferred to the 
metropolitan church of Artake. Konstantinos Makres, 
based upon the opinion of Andreas Mordtmann, 
believed this icon to be of the fourth century and 
considered it to be the Acheiropoietos Marian icon to 
which Andonikos III made his pilgrimage.?” Manuel 
Gedeon, however, concluded that it definitely did 
not belong to the Herakleian period or to that of 
Andronikos Palaiologos’s pilgrimage to Artake, but 
rather to a later, unspecified time.”® 

The only certainty regarding the known origin 
of the icons of the Theotokos Acheiropoietos and that 
from the Theotokos Lebenistra monastery is that the 


26 K. Makres, “Kulixyvy Xepadvyaos,” Mixpaciatixa Xpovixd 6 
(1955): 158-59 (written in 1901, published posthumously); Makres, 
“Ta Xwpie cat te Movactypia,” 148; and Janin, Les églises et les 
monasteéres, 203 and 204. 


27. Makres, “Kulixynvi Xepodvycos,” 153 and Janin, Les églises et les 
monastéres, 203-4. 


28 M. Gedeon, “Eixéveg tahatal,” Exxdyoractixy Adydvela 31 
(1911): 153-55. See also the reference to this article by Xanthopoulos, 
“Liimage de la Vierge de Péramos,” 219, n. 1 and Janin, Les églises 
et les monastéres, 203-4. Unlike the Virgin Phaneromene that was 
transferred to the Ecumenical Patriarchate, the literature does not 
mention the subsequent history of the Virgin Lebentistra. There is, 
however, another icon of the Virgin and Child in the collection of 
the Ecumenical Patriarchate known as the Virgin of Artake. This 
icon received a short description in Oecumenical Patriarchate, 97, 
but no photograph is included. It is described as being 0.55 m x 0.68 
m, as having been brought from Artake “in older times,” as covered 
with a silver and gold revetment, and as having crowned figures with 
faces that are completely ruined. Makres, “Kulixynv) Xepadvycos,” 
152, gave the dimensions of the icon as 0.99 m xX 0.79 m and stated 
that the wood was greatly damaged by worms. Gedeon, “Eixévec¢ 
Tadatat,” 153, offers no dimensions but states that the icon has a 
silver gilded revetment; that the Virgin is crowned, with the cen- 
ter possessing a larger stone; and that it suffers from worm damage. 
Recently A. Papas, “The Holy Icon of the Virgin Mary of Palaion 
Banion,” in Legacy of Achievement: Metropolitan Methodios of 
Boston, Festal Volume on the 2sth Anniversary of His Consecration to 
the Episcopate, ed. G. Dragas (Boston, 2008), 296-304, studied this 
second Marian icon at the Patriarchate referred to as “of Artake.” He 
describes the history of this icon, also known as the Virgin Mary of 
the Palaion Banion, or of the Old Navy Yard, and suggests that the 
name Artake was given since this second icon was placed adjacent 
to the Virgin Phaneromene in the Patriarchal church of St. George. 
Papas also cites literature that places the icon in Constantinople at 
least as early as 1873. This icon too has a silver revetment, and both 
the Virgin and Christ Child are crowned. He gives the icon’s dimen- 
sions as 0.72 m X 0.57 mand notes that almost all of the painted por- 
tions of the figures are gone and that the restoration work suggests a 
seventeenth-century date for the icon. 


ancient sanctuary of the Theotokos is not found within 
the walls of Artake nor even in the city of Kyzikos. The 
site of the Theotokos Acheiropoietos Phaneromene 
seems to be the most ancient and principal shrine.”? 
As noted above, the inscription accompany- 
ing the image of the Virgin Nursing on the seals of 
Metropolitan Romanos is unique. The inscription 
is not an exact quotation of Scripture although it is 
similar to a few verses from the Psalms.?° Nor is the 
exact text found in the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae.*' 
The inscription of the specimen published in 1963 by 
Vitalien Laurent was misread.°? But in the review of 
Laurent’s three-volume corpus of seals from the eccle- 
siastical administration, Werner Seibt offered a dif- 
ferent reading (closer to the now-corrected reading 
taken from the Zacos collection) and suggested that 
the inscription is close to that of Joel 2:27.°° (Yet Joel 
2:27 is no closer to the seal’s inscription than the Psalm 
verses.) In his review, Seibt also noted that the exact 
verb form, according to his reading, xataroyvvOycetat 
(he will not be put to shame) is found in Romans 9:33. 
And he observed that the seal’s inscription is related to 
that found on the reverse of a miliaresion whose obverse 
bears a bust image of the Virgin holding a medallion of 
the Christ Child. The inscription on the miliaresion’s 
reverse reads Mijtep Ocod dedobacpévy 6 cic ot ehrrilwv 
obx amotuyyavet (Mother of God, who has been glori- 
fied, whosoever hopes in you does not fail). The miliare- 
sion has recently been reassigned by Brigitte Pitarakis 
and Cécile Morrisson to the later years of Basil II's 
reign (976-1025), preferably 1000-1020.°* Pitarakis 


29 Janin, Les églises et les monastéres, 204-5. 
30 Pss. 21 (22):5; 24 (25):3, 20; and 70 (71):1. 
31 Accessed 1 February 2010. 


32 Laurent, Corpus, 5.1, no. 353, read the inscription as: Kupte 6 
Oedc pov, 6 cic ot EArriCwv odk anotvyxavet (O Lord my God, whoso- 
ever hopes in you does not fail). 

33. W. Seibt, review of Laurent, Corpus 5.1-3, BS/35 (1974): 77, who 
offered the following reading: Kupte 6 Oedc pov, 6 sic a8 éArriCwv od 
KataocxuvOycetat ovKéri. 


34 B. Pitarakis and C. Morrisson, “Miliarésion anonyme avec 
la Vierge Nikopoios: une nouvelle datation,” Bulletin de la Société 
frangaise de numismatique 56, no. 3 (2001): 33-36, who discuss the 
licerature dealing with previous alternate datings for the miliar- 
esion. I wish to thank Cécile Morrisson for providing me with 
a copy of this article. In the earlier literature, Philip Grierson, “A 
Misattributed Miliaresion of Basil II,” ZRVI 8, no. 1 (1963): 111- 
16, assigned the piece to 989 as a commemoration of Basil II’s vic- 
tory in the battle of Abydos which was attributed to a miraculous 
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and Morrisson note the existence of a cameo, assigned 
to the end of the tenth to the beginning of the elev- 
enth century, that bears a similar verse on the reverse 
addressed to a figure of Christ on the obverse.*? 

The Romans verse, noted by Seibt, may assist 
in interpreting the relationship between the seal’s 
inscription and image. Romans 9:33 reads: xaQw< 
yéypartat idod tiOyut év Ziwv AlGov mpooxdupatos 
Kal TéTpav oKavdddov, Kat 6 TIoTEvWV én’ ATH Ov 
KatacyuvOnoetat (As it is written, “Behold, I lay 
in Sion a stumbling stone and a rock of offense: and 
whosoever believeth on him shall not be shamed”). 
Later in the same epistle, Paul employs a similar 
phrase in expressing the salvific hope in Christ for the 
believer: héyet yap H ypady- tas 6 motedwv én adt@ od 
Kataoyuveycetat (For the Scripture saith, “Whosoever 
believeth on him shall not be ashamed”) (Romans 
10:11). In both instances, the author of the epistle is 
conflating two verses from the Old Testament related 
to the believer’s faithfulness to the Lord: Isaiah 8:14: 
Kai éavert’ adt@ treTror9we Ys, Zotat cot eis Aylacua, Kal 
oby we Aifov mpockdupatt cvvavtycedbe aUTH OE WC 
métpas TIMpaTt (And if thou shalt trust in him, he shall 
be to thee for a sanctuary; and ye shall not come against 
him as against a stumbling stone, neither as against 
the falling of a rock) and 28:16: [dod éyw éubars eis te 
Oenéhia Liwv AtGov modutehy exAextov axpoywviaiov 


intervention of the Virgin; C. Morrisson, Catalogue des monnaies 
byzantines de la Bibliothéque Nationale, vol. 2 (Paris, 1970), 583-84, 
610 and pl. 83, who at the time of her publication acknowledged and 
accepted Grierson’s dating of 989; and W. Seibt, “Der Bildtypus der 
Theotokos Nikopoios: Zur Ikonographie der Gottesmutter-Ikone, 
die 1030/31 in der Blachernenkirche wiederaufgefunden wurde,” 
Byzantina 13, no. 1 (1985): 549-64, who assigned the miliaresion to 
the year 1040 suggesting that it was issued to commemorate Michael 
IV’s proclamation of his nephew, Michael V, caesar in the church of 
the Virgin Blachernai. There is more discussion of this miliaresion in 
A. Weyl Carr, “Court Culture and Cult Icons in Middle Byzantine 
Constantinople,” in Byzantine Court Culture from 829 to 1204, ed. 
H. Maguire (Washington, D.C., 1997), 89-90, fig. 13. 

35 Pitarakis and Morrisson, “Miliarésion anonyme,” 33. For the 
cameo, see The Glory of Byzantium: Art and Culture of the Middle 
Byzantine Era, A. D. 843-1261, ed. H. Evans and W. Wixom (New 
York, 1997), no. 128, where the inscription is provided: X(ptat)E O 
O(e6)C O EIC CE EANIZWIN OVK ANOTVIXANEI (O Christ God, 
whosever hopes in you does not fail). Weyl Carr, “Court Culture and 
Cult Icons,” 89, notes that, according to the emperor Constantine 
VII, the inscription Xpioté 6 Oed«, 6 eis ot EAreiCwv odk anotvyyavet 
moté was on the Mandylion, which bore Christ’s portrait. For the 
text of Constantine VII, see PG 113:437. 


Evtimov eig Te Oeuédta adetis, Kai 6 miotedwv er avT@ 
od uh KatatoyvvOy (Behold, I lay for the foundations 
of Sion a costly stone, a choice, a corner-stone, a pre- 
cious stone, for its foundations; and he that believes on 
him shall by no means be ashamed). Again in I Peter 
2:4—8, the author uses the metaphor of Christ as the 
living stone whom believers will build upon but who 
will cause unbelievers to stumble, and verse 2:6 again 
quotes Isaiah 28:16. I Peter 2:7 is also the first part of 
Psalm 117 (118):22, a verse quoted by Christ in Matthew 
21:42 as a self-referential fulfillment of the psalm. 

The living stone was long considered in 
Byzantium to be a type of Christ and the Incarnation 
from the Virgin. In his commentary on Isaiah 28:16, 
Cyril of Alexandria (ca. 376-ca. 44.4) writes that the 
costly, chosen, precious stone refers to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that he is the foundation of the spiritual Sion, 
the Church, and whosoever believes in him will not be 
ashamed but be free of the Law and will embrace grace 
and be justified in Christ.3© The same Church Father, 
when commenting on Joel 2:27, a similar verse, also 
understood this verse as a prophecy of the Incarnation 
and the certain hope this brings for eternal life.” In 
his commentary on I Peter 2:6, which quotes Isaiah 
28:16, Cyril offers the same interpretation as for his 
exegesis of Isaiah’s text—that Jesus Christ is this stone 
and those who believe will not be put to shame.°8 John 
Chrysostom (34.0s—407), in his commentary on I Peter 
2:6—8, likewise declares that the precious stone in the 


36 Cyril of Alexandria, Commentarius in Isaiam Prophetem (PG 
70:632-33): “AtOov pév obv éxrextdév, mohuteAy cal évtipov, Tov 
Kuptov yuav Incotv Xpiotov droxanel... cal dxddvytos drohd8pa 
yéyove TH vonty Lov, todt’ zott, tH ExxAyaotg ...'O motedwv 
ev’ avT@ od uy KataicyvvO7. AvarrelGer dé Ota tovtoOV Tig TOD VoLoU 
dvoayGelac drrohvoadbat Tov adyéva, Kal THs &vorTOV, Kal ddpavods 
anohottioat oxrdc, avehéaGat O& paMov tH dtd TiatEws yaply, Kal 
thy év Xpiot@ dtxalwotv dpnacat tovov gyovoay ovdéva.” For an 
English translation, see Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on Isaiah, 
3 vols., trans. R. C. Hill (Brookline, MA, 2008), 2:180-81. 

37. Cyril of Alexandria, In Joelem Prophetam Commentarius (PG 
71:376): “EmayyéMetat cada TiH¢ peta capKds oixovopiac tov TpdToy, 
Kal St tots él yijg cuvdiaityoetat Kevwaas EavTov, Kal yevduevos 
Kad’ duds, tovtéotiv, &vOpwros... Torydptot kai weTAOVTHKALEY, WG 
év éArcidt BeBata Cavetec, cal O6&y TH ic paxpaiwva Biov, év dytacu@ 
Kal dordtytt wokiteias.” 

38 Cyril of Alexandria, Fragmenta in Epistolam I B. Petri (PG 
74:1013). 
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prophecy—that is, the foundation of the spiritual Sion 
and the cause for unbelievers to stumble—is Christ.*? 

Later, in the eleventh century and closer to the 
time of our seal, the archbishop Theophylaktos of 
Bulgaria (c. 1088/89—after 1126) echoed a similar inter- 
pretation in his commentary on Romans 9:33: “For 
they stumbled on the stone of stumbling, as it is writ- 
ten, ‘Behold, I lay in Sion a stumbling stone and rock 
of offense and whosoever believeth on him shall not be 
put to shame.’ The one who stumbles gapes at many dif- 
ferent things and, not being attentive to things in front 
of him, stumbles. And thus did the Jews, gaping at the 
law, stumble at Christ; that is, they did not believe. The 
stumbling stone and rock of offence, from the end and 
result of their unbelief, was named Christ.”*° 

The exegesis of Theophylaktos on I Peter 2:1-6 
proves most helpful in linking the inscription and 
image found on our seal. The hierarch writes, essen- 
tially quoting I Peter 2:1-6 in full: 


Therefore, having set aside every evil, all guile, 
hypocrisy, jealousy and all slander, you should 
yearn, as new-born infants, for the guileless, 
rational milk, so that with it, you will increase 
in salvation; if indeed you have tasted that 
Christ is the Lord. Drawing near to him, the 
living stone, who having been rejected by men, 
was chosen and precious before God. And as 
living stones you should be built up, as a spiri- 
tual house, a sacred priesthood, to offer up spiri- 
tual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus 
Christ. For the Scriptures say, “Behold, I place 
in Sion a cornerstone, chosen and precious, and 


39 John Chrysostom, Fragmenta in Primam S. Petri Epistolam 
(PG 64:1053-56): “Todto td pytov sig Tov Xpiotov dvadhépetat- Kal 
yup adtds ev EdayyeMors tadtyv mapadyet Thy Tpopytelav Agywr. ...” 

40 Theophylaktos of Bulgaria, Commentarius in Epistolam 
ad Romanos (PG 124:473): “‘TIpooéxuypav yap to AiPw Tod 
mTpookdupatos, Kabws yéypantat Tdod tiOnu év Ziov Alov 
Tpooxduuatos, kat tetpav oxavddhov kal Tas 6 TicTEdWV ET ATH, 
ov katatcxuvOrycetar. O TpocKdTtwv, éx TOD Tpdc ETEPA KEXNVEVAL, 
xal uy mpocéyety Toics EunpooGer, mpooxdrret. Kal oi Tovdator odv éx 
Tod Tpdc TOV Vonov KEexyvévat TpoTéKoay TH Xplat@, TOUTEOTIY, 
ytiotynoav. AlBoc dt mpooxéupatos, kal nétpa oxavddhov, dd Tod 
téhoug Kal tH ExPdcews TAY AmIOTHCAVTWYV MVdpaoTat 6 Xptotos.” 
I wish to thank the Rev. Fr. Mark Arey, who read my translation of 
this text, and those of the following two footnotes, and offered some 
suggestions to refine the translation. 


whosoever believes in him will not be put to 
shame.”*! 


Slightly further in this portion of the commentary, 
Theophylaktos again writes: 


Surely, on account of this, they say, having 
been purified from all these things, approach 
“as new-born infants,” for of such things is the 
kingdom revealed by the Lord [cf. Matthew 
18:3, Mark 10:14, Luke 18: 16], and, fed by a 
guileless word, “increase in the measure of 
age of the fullness of Christ” [Ephesians 4:13]. 
“For having tasted”: surely this is through tak- 
ing hold of what is according to the Gospel... 
“Taste” therefore the goodness of the Lord, 
and those demonstrating the good of the good- 
ness to each other are setting themselves up as 
to “the living stone,” “the cornerstone, the one 
rejected on one hand by men, but on the other 
hand, precious and chosen by God.” 


The motif of Christ as the stumbling stone who then 
becomes the cornerstone for the spiritual house is reit- 
erated in Theophylaktos’s elucidation of verses 7-8 in 
his commentary on I Peter 2.** 

Other eleventh-century texts further support the 
correspondence between the image and inscription 
on our seal. In the liturgical typikon of the Theotokos 


41 Theophylaktos of Bulgaria, Expositio in Epistolam Primam S. 
Petri (PG 125:1205): “’ArroOépuevot obv naoav kaxlav, kal navta ddhov, 
cal drroxplaetc, kal dbdvouc, cal maous Katahadtdc, Ws dptryevvyta 
Bpédy, 1d AoytKdv Kdodov yada éeiroOycate, tva ev adtTO adEnOyjte 
el¢ owtnyplav- eimep éyevonabe tt Xptatds 6 Kuptoc. IIpd¢ dv 
Tpocepyopuevor M(Gov Cavta, dnd dvOpanwv pév dvodedoKxipacpEévoy, 
mapa dt Oe@ exdextov, Evtipov, Kal avTol we KiPor Caves oixodopetabe, 
olkoc mvevpatixds, lepdtevua dytov, dvevéyKat trvevnatixas Quotac, 
edTpoadéxtous TH Oe@ Oia Ingod Xptotod. Ardtt wepréyer ev tH 
Tpady: [dod tiOnut ev Didv A(Bov dxpoywviaiov, éxAextov, EvTipov- 
Kal 6 miotedwv err’ AdTH, od pH KaTaocyvvO7.” 

42 Ibid., 1208: “Afa tot todto, dyoi, TodtTwv aTavTwWYV 
xabapedourtec, ‘Wc aptryévvyta Bpédn’ xpdorte (tav yep ToLodTwv 
elvat thy Baotrelav 6 Kuptog aredyvato), cal TH dddhw Adyw 
tpeddpevot adfede cic nétpov Hhixiag Tod TAnpwpatos Tod Xpiotod.’ 
‘Tevoduevoryap, todt’ tot did petaxetploews tov Kata Td Evayyédtov 
... Tevoduevor tolvuv tH¢ Tod Kuplov ypnotétytos, cal adtol 16 TH¢ 
XpnotdotyTOs dyabdy eic dMrjAous exiderxvdpevor, Kal dg “AlOw Cover 
gavtovds dvabéuevor ‘TH dxpoywvialw, TH drodoKipacGEvtt pev Hrd 
Tov avOpwrwv, Tapa dé Oe@ evtiny kal Exrext@.” 

43 Ibid., 1209. 
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Evergetis monastery in Constantinople, the rubrics 
specify certain patristic homilies for the feasts of the 
Nativity of Christ and of the Annunciation, two feasts 
that focus on the reality of the Incarnation. For the 
matins of the forefeast of the Nativity on 24 December, 
the typikon calls for the reading of a homily attributed 
to Athanasios of Alexandria concerning the enrollment 
of Mary and Joseph in the census in Bethlehem.** In 
the first quarter of the homily there are several refer- 
ences to the nursing of Christ and the miraculous 
breasts of the Virgin: paloc &ytdpilog (a breast of holy 
root); yada Eevoppvés (milk that strangely flows); @yA7j, 
THs duatKiis vouijc &Motpia (a nipple that is alien to nat- 
ural feeding).*° A little further in the text, one reads 
that the infant Christ who can release the streams of 
water in nature is at the same time given the breast (6 
THyas aTokvwy walov édaveileto)*® and that he suck- 
led the breast so that the milk of grace may abound, 
the grace which flowed from his own side (Malov 
ethxvoev iva td ydda tig ydpitos Bovon, Step ex TH¢ 
oixelac mhevpaic &vébuce), for milk is nothing else than 
whitened blood (yada yap oddév étepdv éotw Haina 
AevxavOév).4” Toward the end of the homily, at the 
point of describing Joseph’s wonder at the Virgin Birth, 
the author again refers to the miraculous breasts of the 
Mother of God by stating that at that moment Joseph 
understood that when the Virgin gave the breast she 
did not endure any loss of blood (téte #yvw, étt palov 
enédwxe, kai preBoovriav odk dréuetve); and returning 
to the type of the uncut rock, the homilist presents the 
Virgin as the sharply cut flinty rock (cf. Deuteronomy 


44 The Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, 3 
vols., ed. R. Jordan, BBTT 6.5-7 (Belfast, 2000-2007), 1:320-21. 


45 PG 28:944~-45, where the text is identified as a dubious work 
of Athanasios. In 4 Patristic Greek Lexicon, ed. G. Lampe (Oxford, 
1995), xlii, the text is attributed to the sixth-century author Timothy 
of Antioch. 


46 PG 28:945. 


47 Ibid., 945-48. This is a topos in ancient medical theory, 
repeated by patristic writers: e.g., D. Krueger, Writing and Holiness: 
The Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian East (Philadelphia, 
2004), 145-46, citing Clement of Alexandria. I wish to thank Leslie 
MacCoull for bringing this study to my attention. For a classical 
example of this topos, see Hippokrates, Glands, 16: Hippokrates, 
trans. P. Potter, Loeb Classical Library 8 (Cambridge, MA, 1995), 
122-23. For Clement of Alexandria’s text, see Paidagogos, 1.6.39.2 
and 39.5—40.1, ed. H.-I. Marrou and trans. M. Harl, SC 70 (Paris, 
1960), 182-83. I thank one of the anonymous readers for these lat- 
ter two references. 


8:15) that was offering the nipple to Christ the “noetic” 
(intelligible) rock (réte 2yvw, dtt Onddv Tapetyev H 
dxpdtouos TETPA TH vonTyH TéTPA).*® 

For the celebration of matins on Christmas 
Day, the same typikon stipulates that the homily 4 
Strange and Wondrous Mystery, attributed to John 
Chrysostom, be read.*? In the early part of this text, the 
author states that virgins came to worship the newborn 
Child, the Child of a Virgin, because he is the creator 
of milk and breasts, breasts that create spontaneously 
flowing streams, and that the newborn Christ took 
food from the Virgin Mother of the Child (ai map8évat 
Td THs TapOEvov TraLdlov, Sti TAS 6 yhhaxToOs Kal palov 
Onuroupydc Tas TH YAS Ral@v avtéuata petOpa héperOar 
TOW, Tapa UNTpPds TApVEvon Tratdiov Tpodry Eae).°° 

For the feast of the Annunciation, the celebration 
of the beginning of the Incarnation, the Theotokos 
Evergetis typikon stipulates for the matins service a 
reading of a homily by Andrew of Crete.*! In this hom- 
ily, Andrew refers to the Old Testament prefigurations 
of the Virgin and includes in this litany the vision of 
Daniel: she is the great mountain that Daniel, the man 
of zeal, saw (fv “Spog Ewpa réya” Aavind, 6 tev émiOupiav 
davyp).°” Further in the homily, Andrew writes that the 
Holy Spirit was the means of the divine conception and 
that the Spirit created the temple of the Virgin’s body 
“uncut by human hands” (Daniel 2:45) and that the 
womb of the Virgin, which was a desert of the passions, 
had been purified of every material thing and passion- 
ate attachment (... xa’ dv d&yetpotuytws TOV VAoV TOD 
TWUATOS EV TH KATA THY EpyUoV THY TABaYV TIS TApVEvoU 
vyovt nmadons tpocvidov xabapevovors wetacias Kal 
mpoonaelac, wc Ojdov éx tHv éEfc).°? Furthermore, it 
should be noted here, in a homily on the Annunciation 
written by Michael Psellos, a contemporary of and cor- 
respondent with Romanos, the philosopher-monk also 
included the Old Testament reference to the Virgin as 


48  Ibid., 957. I wish to thank the Rev. Dr. George Dragas for his 
elucidative comments concerning the phrase xal deBoovAlav odx 
brévetve. In Patristic Greek Lexicon, 1485, d\eBoouXla is defined as 
“a drawing from the veins.” 

49 Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, 1:335. 
50 In Salvatoris Nostri Jesu Christi Nativitatem Oratio (PG 
56:387). 

51  Synaxarion of the Monastery of the Theotokos Evergetis, 2:35. 

52 PG97:900. Daniel 2:35 and 45 are frequent Marian images of 
the Incarnation (see below). 


53 Ibid., 909. 
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the curdled mountain of Psalm 67 (68):16-17 (att) 
pos TeTUpWLEVOY, Spo KatdoKtov).°* These texts with 
their references to the nursing of Christ and the uncut 
stone from the mountain bear out two major themes: 
the reality of the Incarnation and the saving hope in 
this Incarnation. These themes are echoed in the con- 
junction of our seal’s text and image. 

There are further examples of visual references 
that link the motif of the stone and Sion with that of 
the Virgin and Child as a visualization of the fulfilled 
promise of the Incarnation. The marginal psalters pro- 
vide several examples of such images. Psalm 67 (68):16- 
17 reads, “The mountain of God is a butter mountain, 
a curdled mountain, a butter mountain. Why suppose 
ye that there be other curdled mountains? This is the 
mountain wherein God is pleased to dwell, yea, for 
the Lord will dwell therein to the end.” In the mid- 
ninth-century Khludov Psalter, the verse is accompa- 
nied by an image of a mountain on top of which is a 
medallion with a bust of the Virgin and Child while 
below to the right is David, the composer of the psalm, 
and to the left the figure of Daniel reclining in a bed. 
Accompanying Daniel is an inscription: AANIHA 
NPOPHTEVE! EIC TO OPOC TO MEFIA (Daniel 
prophesies about the great mountain). Between these 
two figures at the bottom of the mountain is a large 
stone, identified with the inscription AIOOC, which 
has broken an idol to pieces.*? The figure of Daniel is 
included in this miniature due to his prophecy con- 
cerning the dream of Nebuchadnezzar in which the 
stone, cut from a mountain but not by hands, smashes 
the idol set up by Nebuchadnezzar, and subsequently 
the stone becomes a great mountain that filled the 
earth (Daniel 2:31-36). In patristic literature, Daniel’s 
prophecy was understood as a typology of the birth of 
Christ from the Virgin.°® The prophecy is also read 


54 Michaelis Pselli Scripta Minora, ed. E. Kurtz and F. Drexl, 2 
vols. (Milan, 1936-41), 1:88. 

55 Salterio Chludov, State Historical Museum of Moscow 
(Madrid, 2006), fol. 64r. See also K. Corrigan, Visual Polemics in 
the Ninth-Century Byzantine Psalters (Cambridge, 1992), 37-38, fig. 
so and S. Curéié, “Representations of Towers in Byzantine Art: The 
Question of Meaning,” in Byzantine Art: Recent Studies: Essays in 
Honor of Lois Drewer, ed. C. Hourihane (Princeton, 2009), 14-15, 
fig. 11. 

56 John Chrysostom, Homily on Daniel (PG 56:208); Andrew 
of Crete, On the Birth of the Holy Theotokos (PG 97:869); and John 
of Damaskos, On the Nativity of the Theotokos and Ever-Virgin 


during the celebration of the great vespers for the feast 
of the Nativity of Christ for 25 December,”’ and the 
reference to the uncut mountain is included in hymns 
of the /ite of great vespers and matins for the feast of 
the Annunciation on 25 March, marking the beginning 
of the Incarnation.*® In John of Damaskos’s Homily on 
the Dormition of the Virgin, the Church Father inter- 
prets the cornerstone of Isaiah 28:16 as Christ, as does 
the New Testament, and combines this interpretation 
with the prophecy of Daniel.*? A similar image appears 
in the ninth-century Pantokrator Psalter for Psalm 
67 (68):16-17, except here no image of the Virgin and 
Child is present but the stone that has crushed the idol 
is identified as A}@OC AXEIPOTMHTOC (the stone cut 
without hands).°° In the Bristol Psalter of ca. 1000 (Fig. 
6), the image for Psalm 67 (68):16-17 is very similar to 
that of the Pantokrator Psalter except there are more 
inscriptions: td dpo¢ é& od EtunOy 6 AiBoc d&vev yelpav 
(the mountain from which the stone has been cut 
without hands); \i8o¢ 6 tataE(ac) thy eixdva (the stone 
striking the image); Aa(v{)5 (David); 6 Aaviyd Brera 
THY Spactv Ti Eixdvocs THs AentUVOEia(ys) bd Tod ABov 
(Daniel looking at the vision of the image smashed 
to pieces by the stone); and époc étotiv } O(eotd) Kos: 
AiBog dé 6 X(ptatd)¢ (the mountain is the Theotokos, 
the stone is Christ).°! In the Theodore Psalter of 1066, 
Psalm 67 (68):16 is provided with a comparable min- 
iature: at the top of the mountain is a medallion with 
the bust of the Virgin and Child while below are David 
and Daniel. At the bottom of the mountain is the stone 


that has smashed the idol. Above the figure of Daniel is 


Mary (PG 96:669). See also C. Walter, “Christological Themes 
in Byzantine Marginal Psalters from the Ninth to the Eleventh 
Century,” REB 44 (1986): 276 and Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 38-39. 
57 Mnyvaiov rob AexeuBpoltov (Athens, 1993), 497-98. For an English 
translation, see The Festal Menaion, ed. Mother Mary and K. Ware 
(London, 1969), 258-59. 

58 Myvaiov tot Maptiov (Athens, 1992), 252, 263 and 264. For an 
English translation, see Festal Menaion, 4.43, 458 and 459. 

59 John of Damaskos, Homily on the Dormition (PG 96:714). See 
also Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 167, n. 63. 

60 S.Dufrenne, L’illustration des psautiers grecs du Moyen age, vol. 
1 (Paris, 1966), 27, pl. 11, fol. 83v. See also Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 
37-40, fig. 51. 

61 Dufrenne, L’illustration, 60, pl. 53, fol. 105v. See also Corrigan, 
Visual Polemics, 38-39, fig. 52. 
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an inscription: 6 AaviyA mpodntever eig td Spo (Daniel 
prophesies about the mountain).° 

The marginal psalters provide other examples of 
images of the Virgin that are associated with moun- 
tains and Sion, that is to say, terms that are associated 
in the Old Testament verses cited above concerning the 
chosen stone and city, which are interpreted as types 
of the Incarnation. In the Khludov Psalter, a bust of 
the Virgin and Child before the entrance to a church 
is placed at the top of a mountain for Psalm 77 (78):68: 
“And He chose the tribe of Judah, Mount Sion which 
He loved.” Next to the figure of the Virgin appears the 
inscription: H ATIA CIGN (Holy Sion).®? Later, the 
Theodore Psalter of 1066 provides a very similar image 
to the identical verse (Fig. 7).°* 

Psalm 86(87):5 reads: “A man will say: Mother 
Sion; and: That man was born in her; and: The Most 
High Himself hath founded her.”® In the Khludov 
Psalter, the verse is accompanied by an image of a high 
wall enclosing the church of Holy Sion, identified by 
inscription. In front of the wall is the figure of David 
pointing to an icon of the bust of the Virgin and Child 
and above David is the inscription “David prophesies.”©° 
Again, similar images appear with this verse in the 
Pantokrator Psalter®’ and in the Theodore Psalter.®® 

The textual and visual material presented above 
clearly testifies to the longstanding and close associa- 
tion of the motif of the stone in both the Old and New 
Testaments, the inscription or phrase “Kupte 6 Oed¢ 
pov, 6 eig o& EArrilwv od Katatoydvetat (Lord, my God, 
whosoever hopes in you is not put to shame),” and its 
comparable variants, with that of the fulfillment of 
the Incarnation through the Virgin, even the Virgin 


62 S. Der Nersessian, L’illustration des psautiers grecs du Moyen 
Age, vol. 2 (Paris, 1970), 37, pl. 46, fig. 136. 

63 Salterio Chludov, fol. 79r. See also Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 
$2, fig. 67 and Curtié, “Representations of Towers in Byzantine Art,” 
15-17, fig. 12. 

64 Der Nersessian, L’illustration, 42, pl. 63, fig. 174. 

65 Translation from Holy Transfiguration Monastery, The Psalter, 
according to the Seventy, of St. David, the Prophet and King (Boston, 
1974). 

66 Salterio Chludov, fol. 86v. See also Corrigan, Visual Polemics, 
98, fig. 99 and Curéié, “Representations of Towers in Byzantine Art,” 
17-19, fig. 13. 

67 Dufrenne, L’illustration, 32, pl. 18, fol. 1211. See also Corrigan, 
Visual Polemics, 98, fig. 100. 


68 Der Nersessian, L’illustration, 44, pl. 69, fig. 191. 


nursing with her miraculous breasts. The associations 
are echoed throughout the exegetical, homiletical, 
liturgical, and iconographic traditions of the Byzantine 
church over a great span of time. These allusions were 
tropes and types that would have been especially famil- 
iar to a high-ranking ecclesiastic such as Romanos, 
the metropolitan of Kyzikos, who, in 1072, partici- 
pated in the Synod held in the church of St. Alexios in 
Constantinople, where according to ecclesiastical pro- 
tocol he ranked fifth among the forty-one metropoli- 
tans present.®? Not only did his position in the upper 
echelons of the Church’s bureaucracy inform Romanos 
of the rich and interwoven strands of the visual and tex- 
tual hermeneutical tradition that his seal reflects, but 
the metropolitan was also a member of the educated 
elite who would have been well attuned to the complex 
lexigraphic and iconographic subtleties evoked by the 
text and image for his seal. As noted above, Romanos 
was a friend of Michael Psellos, the celebrated eleventh- 
century Byzantine savant, with whom he enjoyed cor- 
respondence.’° From these letters one learns that 
Romanos was a celebrated figure and also a teacher in 
the capital.”! This rarified cultural world would have 
offered Romanos the context to create the unique inter- 
play of text and image on his seal. The seal of Romanos 
provides another example of how, just as in the tradi- 
tion of Byzantine manuscript illumination, images 
were carefully selected to “construct and authorize a 
particular irtterpretation of the words that they accom- 
pany, and in so doing, they shape and guide the reader’s 
understanding of the words.””? 


69 N.Oikonomides, “Un décret synodal inédit du Patriarche Jean 
VIII Xiphilin,” REB 18 (1960): 57. 

70 ‘There are three surviving letters of Michael Psellos to Romanos, 
but no letters of Romanos to Michael are known to exist. Psellos’s 
three letters are published as follows: Michaelis Pselli Scripta Minora, 
2: no. 12; and K. Sathas, Mecarwuixn BrBArodyjxy, 7 vols. (Paris, 1872—- 
94), 5: nos. 30 and 178. See also Oikonomides, “Un décret synodal 
inédit,” 63-64 and PBW, Michael 61, http://www.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/ 
id/person/107822 (accessed 1 February 2010). For a more recent dis- 
cussion of the varied erudition of Michael Psellos, see the collection 
of articles in Reading Michael Psellos, ed. C. Barber and D. Jenkins 
(Leiden, 2006). 

71 Michaelis Pselli Scripta Minora, no. 12. According to the PBW, 
Michael 61, http://db.pbw.kcl.ac.uk/id/person/107822 (accessed 1 
February 2010), this letter has been assigned, tentatively, to 1055. 


72 L. Brubaker, “Every Cliché in the Book: The Linguistic Turn 
and the Text-Image Discourse in Byzantine Manuscripts,” in Art 
and Text in Byzantine Culture, ed. L. James (Cambridge, 2007), 78. 
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FIG.6 Daniel and David below the mountain and the uncut rock, London, Brit. Lib. Add. 40731, Bristol Psalter, fol. 105v, 
Ps. 67:16-17, ca. 1000 (photo courtesy of the British Library) 
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FIG.7 The Virgin and Child on top of Holy Sion, London, Brit. Lib. Add. 19,352, Theodore Psalter, fol. 106r, Ps. 77:68, 
1066 (photo courtesy of the British Library) 
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It remains to attempt to understand, if at all pos- 
sible, why and when Romanos selected this particular 
image and inscription for the obverse of his seals. It 
has been shown that in most cases it is impossible to 
determine a seal owner’s motive for the selection of 
his or her sphragistic imagery.’> Motives determin- 
ing such choices are varied and complex. Personal and 
family names, gender, places of origin, and social posi- 
tion do not offer consistent or statistically high cor- 
relations and thus provide only partial explanations. 
As noted earlier in this paper, bishops and metropoli- 
tans, including those of Kyzikos, frequently placed an 
image of the Virgin on their seals. But what motivated 
Romanos to choose an image of the Virgin Nursing 
or Galaktotrophousa? As Cutler has demonstrated 
in his review of the surviving Byzantine examples 
of this image and texts that refer to such images, the 
Galaktotrophousa emphasizes the reality of the dogma 
of the Incarnation.”* And as Cutler also observed, 
although the image and written references to the Virgin 
Nursing can be traced back to the early Byzantne 
period, there is a discernible increase in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries in the number of visual and tex- 
tual examples of this motif of a saintly nursing mother, 
be it the Virgin, Anna, or Elizabeth, all of whom relate 
to the fulfillment of God’s promise in the plan of sal- 
vation. These examples parallel the more emotive and 
“pathetic” trend in visual and literary devotional cre- 
ations of the Komnenian period that has been observed 
by various scholars.”° 


73 J. Cotsonis, “Onomastics, Gender, Office and Images on 
Byzantine Lead Seals: A Means of Investigating Personal Piety,” 
BMGS 32, no. 1 (2008): 1-37. 

74 Cutler, “Cult of the Galaktotrophousa” (n. 5 above), 337-39 
and 343. 


75 Ibid., 3.43. For discussion on the increased emotive aspects char- 
acteristic of religious art and texts of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, see A. Kazhdan and A. Epstein, Change in Byzantine Culture 
in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries (Berkeley, 1985), 220-30; H. 
Belting, Likeness and Presence: A History of the Image Before the Era 
of Art (Chicago, 1994), 261-96; and A. Cutler and J.-M. Spieser, 
Byzance médiévale 700-1204 (Paris, 1996), 276-392, passim. For 
a refinement of this view of a more emotive character of the art of 
this period and a synchronous increase in the personal use of icons, 
see R. Cormack, Painting the Soul: Icons, Death Masks and Shrouds 
(London, 1997), 156-66 and idem, “Living Painting,” in Rhetoric in 
Byzantium, ed. E. Jeffreys (Aldershot, 2003), 235-53; and A. Cutler, 
“Change and Causation in Later Byzantine Art,” in Byzantium 
Matures: Choices, Sensitivities, and Modes of Expression (Eleventh to 
Fifteenth Centuries), ed. C. Angelidi (Athens, 2004), 23-52. 


The appearance of the Virgin Galaktotrophousa 
on Romanos’s seal in the third quarter of the eleventh 
century parallels not only the contemporary emotive 
trend but also related doctrinal controversies. As noted 
above, the Virgin Nursing serves as an emblem of the 
reality of the Incarnation. The image on our seal and 
its accompanying inscription proclaimed the fulfill- 
ment of Old Testament prophecies expressed in the 
psalms and prophetic literature, much like the visual 
commentary of the images of the Virgin and Child 
in the marginal psalters . The texts of these same Old 
Testament hopes had been paraphrased in the New 
Testament and commented upon by Church Fathers. 
The visual and written elements on our seal proclaim 
Orthodox teachings against eleventh-century dual- 
ists, especially the Bogomils, that plagued Byzantium 
at this time.’ The Bogomil heresy became such a 
serious threat that its leader, Basil, was brought before 
Emperor Alexios I Komnenos and was subsequently 
tried and burned at the stake in the hippodrome, before 
ca. 1104.’” Euthymios Zigabenos, a monk and theolo- 
gian, was commissioned by the emperor Alexios I to 


76 Foran introduction to the various dualist heresies, especially 

that of Byzantine Bogomilism, see M. Angold, Church and Society 

in Byzantium under the Comneni, 1081-1261 (Cambridge, 1995), 

468-501; J. Hamilton and B. Hamilton, eds., Christian Dualist 
Heresies in the Byzantine World, c. 650-c. 1405 (Manchester, 1998), 

1-56, esp. 25-56; and J. Sanidopoulos, The Rise of Bogomilism and 
Its Penetration into Constantinople: With a Complete Translation of 
Euthymios Zygabenos’ “Concerning Bogomilism” (Rollingsford, NH, 

2011), 33-67. For a more recent discussion of the Panoplia Dogmatike, 

see A. Rigo, “La Panoplie dogmatique d’Euthyme Zigabéne: Les 

Péres de |’église, l’empereur et les hérésies du présent,” in Byzantine 

Theologians: The Systematization of Their Own Doctrine and Their 
Perception of Foreign Doctrines, ed. A. Rigo and P. Ermilov (Rome, 

2009), 19-32, and Sanidopoulos, Rise of Bogomilism, 67-68. 

77 For information concerning the trial of Basil the Bogomil, see 

Annae Comnenae Alexias, ed. D. Reinsch and A. Kambylis (Berlin, 

2001), 485-93. For an English translation of Anna's account, see 

Hamilton and Hamilton, Christian Dualist Heresies, 175-80. 

Euthymios Zigabenos, on the other hand, makes only brief ref- 

erences to the trial and execution in his Dogmatic Panoply: PG 

130:1289, 1317, and 1332. For the date of the trial, depending on the 

life of Isaac sebastokrator, see D. Papachryssanthou, “La date de la 

mort d’Isaac Comnéne, frére d’Alexis I, et de quelques événements 

contemporains,” REB 21 (1963): 250-55; D. C. Smythe, “Alexios I 

and the Heretics: The Account of Anna Komnene’s Alexiad,” in 

Alexios I Komnenos, ed. M. Mullett and D. Smythe, BBTT 4.1 

(Belfast, 1996), 232-59, esp. 236 follows Zonaras’s implied date. See 

also Angold, Church and Society, 485-87, and Sanidopoulos, Rise of 
Bogomilism, 52-59. 
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write a refutation of heresies, including the Bogomils, 
which bears the name [Tavordia Aoyuatiny (Dogmatic 
Panoply).’* From his text, one learns that the Bogomils, 
and other dualists, rejected the Old Testament and its 
preparatory role for the New Testament,’? the reality 
of the Incarnation and the Virgin’s role in it,?° and 
the holy icons.®? It is also interesting to observe that 
Euthymios Zigabenos, in his commentary on the New 
Testament epistles, for the first eight verses of I Peter 2, 
includes with his own interpretation quotations of 
earlier Church Fathers, including those of Cyril of 
Alexandria and John Chrysostom. All the themes now 
familiar—the stumbling stone, the cornerstone of Sion, 
and the metaphor of newborns desiring rational and 
guileless milk—are set forth.®* In this context, one can 
understand that Romanos’s seal, bearing an image of 
the Virgin Nursing encircled by an inscription drawing 
from Old Testament passages quoted repeatedly in the 
New Testament as being fulfilled in Christ, is a dog- 
matic visual and textual response to the ongoing dualist 
heresies then prevalent. In the eleventh century, these 
dualist heresies had gained a particular stronghold in 
northwestern Anatolia, in the theme of Opsikion, in 
which Kyzikos is located.8? As a metropolitan, one of 


78 For discussion of Euthymios Zigabenos and his various works, 
see A. Papavasileiou, Evdvuio¢-Iwavvys Zuyabyvec: Bios-Lvyypapat 
(Levkosia, 1979); and Sanidopoulos, Rise of Bogomilism, 59-65. The 
text of the Panoplia Dogmatike appears in PG 130. Hamilton and 
Hamilton, Christian Dualist Heresies provides extracts in English 
translation of the sections concerning the Paulicians and the 
Messalians, 171-74, and the Bogomils, 180-207. Sanidopoulos, Rise 
of Bogomilism, 70-137, provides an English translation of the entire 
section concerning Bogomilism. 


79 PG 130:1292; Angold, Church and Society, 471 and 483; 
Hamilton and Hamilton, Christian Dualist Heresies, 182; and 
Sanidopoulos, Rise of Bogomilism, 72-73. 


80 PG 130:1301, 1304 and 1317; Angold, Church and Society, 481 
and 483; Hamilton and Hamilton, Christian Dualist Heresies, 186, 
192 and 206; and Sanidopoulos, Rise of Bogomilism, 86-91 and 
108-9. 

81 PG 130:1308-9; Hamilton and Hamilton, Christian Dualist 
Heresies, 188; and Sanidopoulos, Rise of Bogomilism, 94-95. 


82 Euthymios Zigabenos, Epunvela eis tag IA’ Emiorrodas roo 
Anootéhov Hathov xai cig tag Z' KaSodixds, ed. N. Kalogeras, 2 vols. 
(Athens, 1887), 2:530—33. 


83 Angold, Church and Society, 473 and 476. 


Romanos’s major responsibilities would have been to 
rid his see of erroneous doctrines that would have spiri- 
tually endangered his flock and fueled dissent and non- 
conformity in the life of his metropolis.°* 

The Christological association of the stone was 
possibly not merely an abstract, long-standing meta- 
phor for Romanos. It is known that during his met- 
ropolitanate, in the year 1063, Kyzikos was severely 
damaged by an earthquake.®° A year later, in 1064, 
Michael Psellos was still concerned enough about his 
friend Romanos and the plight of his metropolitan 
see that he wrote to the krites (an official with judicial, 
administrative, and financial responsibilities) of the 
Aegean Sea to provide financial aid to the metropolitan 
for the rebuilding of both secular and religious build- 
ings in the region.®¢ If Romanos issued his seal after 
the devastating earthquake, then possibly his choice 
of image and inscription also expressed his hope, not 
only in theological correctness, but also in rebuilding 
the actual stones of his church and city as well as the 
spiritual rebirth required during such catastrophes. As 
his choice of text proclaims, “Lord, my God, whoever 
hopes in you is not put to shame.” 
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monasteres, 194 (both n. 1 above). 

86 Sathas, Mecawvixy BiBdiodjxy, no. 79. For the dating and the 
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